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The Lopez expeditions to Cuba, 1848-1851. A dissertation presented to 
the faculty of Princeton university in candidacy for the degree of 
doctor of philosophy. By Robert Granville Caldwell, assistant pro- 
fessor of history, Rice institute, Houston, Texas. (Princeton: 
Princeton university press, London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford 
university press, 1915. 138 p. $1.25 net) 
Mr. Caldwell states that the aim of his work is to tell the story of the 
Lopez expeditions in such a way as to "throw light on both American 
and Cuban conditions in 1850." He has given us a valuable and read- 
able monograph without fully accomplishing his declared purpose, for 
most of the volume is devoted to a narrative of the military movements 
of the Cuban expeditionists rather than to a discussion of the conditions 
in Cuba and the United States which made such conditions possible. 
Inasmuch as "the Lopez expeditions were essentially part of a much 
larger movement both in Cuba and the United States," the author de- 
votes the first two chapters to the political, economic, and social condi- 
tions in Cuba, which are treated in satisfying detail. The third chap- 
ter, however, describing the American attitude toward Cuba about 1850, 
is lacking in clarity, continuity, and a sense of proportion, and this is 
all the more regrettable because the Lopez expeditions were really more 
of an American than a Cuban movement. 

Three causes are assigned for the American designs upon Cuba: the 
expansionist spirit so manifest in pioneer and colonist; the desire to 
extend political liberties to an oppressed people; and the keenly felt 
need in the southern states of further expanding the domain of slavery. 
In the succeeding chapters the author sketches the early career of Lopez, 
so as to show how he developed into a Cuban "liberator," and then nar- 
rates the details of his repeated and ill-fated attempts to lead an ex- 
pedition to Cuba and free the island from Spanish rule. This part of 
the story is given in careful detail, but without regard to local color or 
the personal element. Much interest could have been given to the narra- 
tive if some of the adventurers who followed Lopez — men, for exam- 
ple, like Wheat and Fayssoux, whose careers are as romantic as any in 
history — had been depicted as creatures of flesh and blood instead of 
appearing on the pages as mere names. 

The author has made use of much unpublished material, particularly 
the manuscripts in the archives at Havana. He uses the Spanish sources 
somewhat more thoroughly and effectively, perhaps, than he does the 
American materials. It is rather surprising to note that in the "ac- 
counts of importance" enumerated in his preface he makes no reference 
to a valuable article by Lieutenant J. "W. Boyd, of the United States 
army, on "Lopez's expeditions to Cuba," appearing in the Ghdf states 
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historical magazine, volume n, pp. 326-42. This is also omitted in the 
bibliography that appears at the end of the volume. In a work of this 
kind the omission of an index is always to be regretted. 

William 0. Sckoggs 

Fear God and take your own part. By Theodore Roosevelt. (New 
York : George H. Doran company, 1916. 414 p. $1.50 net) 

Mr. Roosevelt himself would probably recognize that this is not an 
impartial and scientific historical discussion. It is a vigorous and ag- 
gressive polemic, intended to arouse public opinion in a presidential cam- 
paign, and is based mainly on articles written for and printed in cur- 
rent periodicals. 

Most of the volume consists of severe criticism and bitter denuncia- 
tion of "hyphenated" Americans and of President Wilson's conduct of 
international relations in connection with the great war, the Mexican 
situation, and the Panama treaty. An analysis of Mr. Roosevelt's views 
on these matters is hardly possible within the limits of this review ; and 
is the less needed as the verdict of the great American jury will be ren- 
dered before it appears. 

More constructive and of more continuing interest is the argument 
for preparedness; and it seems worth while to examine the proposals 
which are made with some degree of definiteness. Mr. Roosevelt meets 
those who ask for a statement of policy as a basis for a military and 
naval program by setting forth for this purpose "the retention and de- 
fense of Alaska, Hawaii, the Panama Canal and all its approaches, in- 
cluding all points of South American soil north of the Equator, and of 
course including the defense of our own coasts and the islands of the 
West Indies." To speak of the "retention" of South American soil, 
which the United States does not claim, is probably due to hasty writ- 
ing. But it should be noted in connection with the program that the 
policy thus outlined does not specify the retention of the Philippines, 
although other outlying possessions are named, nor does it include the 
pacification of Mexico. 

No connection is shown between the policy proposed and the general 
argument for universal military training. Universal service is urged 
as the only way to secure an economical army, without considering 
whether or not the financial saving to the government is secured by an 
inequitable distribution of the burden. The Swiss and Australian sys- 
tems are praised; but there is nothing to show the need for a force of 
10,000,000, which would be in the same proportion to population as the 
Swiss army of 400,000. 

The more definite proposals for immediate action call for a navy 



